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were increasing their armies, four big battleships were 
building in Europe for them, when the British ministers, 
powerfully supported by bishops, clergy and women, 
worked for peace. As a result the question at issue was 
submitted to the King of England, who entrusted the 
case to careful and expert jurists and geographers, who 
awarded a part of the territory to each republic. The 
result was cheerfully accepted. A treaty was made in 
June, 1903, pledging for five years to submit all questions 
to arbitration, the first general arbitration treaty ever 
concluded. 

They agreed to reduce armies to police forces, stop 
building the battleships, diminish naval armaments. The 
result was remarkable. The money saved was used for 
coast and internal improvements. Chile turned her ar- 
senal into a school for manual training ; a railroad was 
thrown across the mountains. The old bitterness and 
distrust passed away, and, according to a suggestion of 
Bishop Benavente, on the spot where the war would have 
waged a statue of Christ was erected March 14, 1904, 
cast from cannon from an old fort. The statue is twenty- 
six feet high ; the cross supported by the left hand is five 
feet higher ; the right hand is stretched out in blessing. 
On a bronze tablet in the granite base is this inscrip- 
tion : " Sooner shall these mountains crumble to dust 
than Chileans and Argentines break the peace to which 
they have pledged themselves at the feet of Christ the 
Redeemer." 

We who call ourselves a Christian nation can learn a 
lesson from our sisters in South America, at the feet of 
Him who commands us to love one another, who said, 
"Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall be called 
sons of God." 



The " Holy Experiment" of Arbitration. 

[In view of the present discussion of the question of an 
unlimited treaty of arbitration between our country and Great 
Britain, the following letter, written by John 6. Whittier in 
November, 1887, will be read with interest. — Ed.] 

Amesbtjby, 11th Mo., 9, 1887. 

Dear Friend: It is a very serious disappointment to 
me that I am not able to be present at the welcome of 
the American Peace Society to the delegation from more 
than two hundred members of the British Parliament who 
favor international arbitration. 

Few events have more profoundly impressed me than 
the presentation of this peaceful overture to the President 
of the United States. It seems to me that every true 
patriot who seeks the best interests of his country, and 
every believer in the Gospel of Christ, must respond to 
the admirable address of Sir Lyon Playfair and that of 
his colleagues who represent the workingmen of England. 
We do not need to be told that war is always cruel, bar- 
barous and brutal, whether urged with ball and bayonet 
by professed Christians or by heathen with club and 
boomerang. 

We cannot be blind to its waste of life and treasure 
and the demoralization which follows in the train, nor 
cease to wonder at the spectacle of Christian nations 
exhausting all their resources in preparing to slaughter 
each other, with only here and there a voice like that of 
Count Tolstoy in the Russian wilderness, crying in heed- 
less ears that the Gospel of Christ is peace, not war, and 



love, not hatred. The overture which comes to us from 
English advocates of arbitration is a cheering assurance 
that the tide of sentiment is turning in favor of peace 
among English-speaking peoples. 

I cannot doubt that, whatever stump orators and news- 
papers may say for party purposes, the heart of America 
will respond to this generous proposal from our kin-folk 
across the water. 

No two nations could be more favorably conditioned 
than England and the United States for making the " holy 
experiment " of arbitration. In our associations and kin- 
ship, our aims and interests, our common claims in the 
great names and splendid achievements of a common 
ancestry, we are essentially one people. Whatever other 
nations may do, we, at least, should be friends. God 
grant that this noble and generous appeal may not be 
made in vain. May it hasten the time when the only 
rivalry between us shall be the peaceful rivalry of 
progress and gracious interchange of good ! 

" When closer strand shall lean to strand 
Till meet, beneath saluting flags, 
The eagle of our mountain crags 
The lion of our mother land." 

I am truly thy friend, 

John G. Whittiee. 



"In Time of Peace Prepare for War." 

BY LE EOT PAEKEE, ESQ. 

In an argument sustaining a proposition at issue, the 
earnest advocate will often distort the meaning, and 
sometimes the wording, of a phrase of a constitution or 
statute, a clause in a contract or will, or even an ancient 
and well-known maxim, like the above, in order to make 
it fit the purpose of the argument. 

How many times of late, since the discussion for and 
against large armaments has raged, have we heard and 
seen the aforesaid maxim quoted thus : " If you want 
peace prepare for war ; " and upon that form has been 
based the proposition that preparedness for war is a guar- 
anty of peace, and the stronger the preparedness the 
greater and surer the guaranty. Hence it must follow 
that it is the duty of all nations, peacefully inclined, to 
provide vast armaments in order that they may be secure 
from outside attack. 

But the old maxim does not so read, nor mean all this. 
It means, rather, " If war must come, it is best to be pre- 
pared beforehand," and the time to prepare for a war that 
must come is in time of peace, when the energies and 
resources of a nation can best be devoted to such prepa- 
ration. It never meant that, with no war problem, na- 
tions should expend billions of the people's money in 
mighty fortresses, navies and armies, to be a further drain 
upon their resources for continuous maintenance. 

Followed to its logical conclusion, the misinterpreted 
maxim, " If you want peace prepare for war," would 
require each nation, as a policy of safety, to build up and 
maintain a war force equal, if not superior, to that of the 
most powerful nation on the globe, in order to demon- 
strate the futility of attack by any other power, and thus 
would be engendered a rivalry which would go on for- 
ever, compelling each nation to add army to army, fleet 
to fleet, for each one added to the fighting force of any 
other nation, until the entire resources of the world would 
be invested principally in ships, guns and warriors. 
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Wars between the great powers are no longer prob- 
able. The policy of peace appeals most strongly to the 
world's rulers, and all are hearkening to that appeal. In 
the time when each nation feared attack from every other 
nation, and itself waited a favorable opportunity to make 
conquest of its neighbor, to be fully prepared to attack or 
resist attack was a prime necessity. That time has passed, 
and it is as needless now for nations to maintain enormous 
armaments as it is for the citizen to fortify his home like 
an ancient castle, to guard it from burglars and petty 
thieves which door and window locks are usually suffi- 
cient to keep out. Why, then, this mad race for military 
supremacy, whose goal is always just beyond? 

Batavia, N. Y. 



Turning Point in Human History. 

BY EEV. TIMOTHY EICHAED. 

A circular letter sent to the Secretaries of Foreign Missions 

in China on the eve of Mr. Richard's return from 

London to Shanghai last autumn. 

Esteemed fellow-worker for China: Mr. A. H. Baynes, 
honorary secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
quoted the view of the World's Missionary Conference 
that the turning point in human history would occur within 
ten years. This is a stupendous saying on the top of uni- 
versal unrest and deserves much pondering and praying. 

All who watch the progress of the world to-day agree 
that China is the biggest problem. It is no longer the 
sleeping giant of the past, but is wide awake. When he 
moves he has a retinue not of tens of millions, as Euro- 
pean sovereigns have, but a retinue of hundreds of mil- 
lions, and practically of one race and one language. 
During the last ten years he has put on his ten-league 
boots, and is making gigantic strides in education, in com- 
munication, in provincial assemblies, in a national as- 
sembly and in other ways. Wonder of wonders, China 
has made a master stroke in international politics, for 
without the increase of armaments, which bankrupts Eu- 
ropean kingdoms, China has secured temporary pledges 
from all the leading nations that they will maintain the 
integrity of China. 

If this great mass of humanity goes wrong, then we 
shall have trouble among all nations; if it goes right, 
then all the world will reap incalculable blessings. The 
establishment of universities on Christian lines is an ex- 
cellent scheme for a distant future, but these universities 
cannot turn out students fit to be leading statesmen in 
China under twenty years ; while the force of circum- 
stances will compel China to reconstruct many of her 
institutions within ten years. 

As China does not at present possess sufficient Chinese 
enlightened in world politics, there is a great need of 
showing the solidarity of the human race and brother- 
hood of man by friendly help. God gives the oppor- 
tunity of rendering this help and thereby deciding 
whether coming China shall be Christian, non-Christian 
or anti-Christian, whether it will study the good of all 
nations, or only the good of China at the expense of others. 

This help can be rendered not so much by a large in- 
crease of the number of missionaries as by a new adjust- 
ment of our present missionaries by which a far mope 
efficient and speedier work can be carried on. This can 
be done in two ways : 

1. By the promotion of able workers from positions 



where they can only reach thousands to positions where 
they can reach millions through the press and transla- 
tion of the best books into Chinese. 

2. By organizing the four thousand expectant officials 
of China, who are now assistant officials and have little 
to do, into a systematic home study of the great universal 
problems of our day and having the governors of each 
province examine their subordinates once a year. In ten 
years, when they shall be in leading positions themselves, 
they will have mastered the main lines of universal prog- 
ress, and will be in a position to develop China in harmony 
with what will be best for all mankind and help to estab- 
lish the kingdom of God on earth. 

This scheme has been in operation on a small scale by 
the Christian Literature Society for twenty years. Con- 
sidering that less than a dozen men were set apart to 
cover this immense geographical and intellectual field, 
the results have been surprising. Millions have been 
changed by it. If, instead of a dozen working on this line, 
we had half the number set apart by each society for 
educational work, or half the number set apart for medical 
work (that is, eight men from each mission in China), 
we would then be in a position where our number could 
fairly grapple with the whole problem with a hope of 
success within ten years. Having been commissioned by 
the Christian Literature Society for China, when coming 
to the Edinburgh Conference, to get all the help and 
cooperation I could from all the missionary societies in 
Europe and America, I now most respectfully address 
the secretaries of all missionary societies at work in China 
to consider prayerfully this turning point in human history, 
lay it before their respective societies, and kindly reply 
how far they can cooperate. 

London, October 6, 1910. 



New York Peace Society Notes. 

BY WILLIAM H. SHORT, EXECUTIVE SECEETAEY. 

The chief event in the work of the New York Peace 
Society for February has been the visit of Count Albert 
Apponyi of Austria-Hungary, the plans for which have 
been largely developed by Mr. Robert Erskine Ely, di- 
rector of the Civic Forum, which had been invited to 
cooperate with the Peace Society in the matter. Almost 
unprecedented interest has been shown in the visit of 
this distinguished Hungarian statesman, and an unex- 
pected dash of color added to it by the un-American 
behavior of some of the Slavic people who have emi- 
grated to this country from that land so sadly torn by 
racial feuds. The Count's bearing and words under the 
trying circumstances seem to have been unexceptional 
and to have awakened general admiration. 

Although Count Apponyi belongs to one of the most 
distinguished families of Hungary, he is a very demo- 
cratic nobleman, and for forty years has been an elected 
member of the Hungarian Parliament in preference to 
taking his seat in the heredity House. He has filled the 
offices of Minister of Education and Worship, and is 
Privy Counsellor to the aged King. His connection 
with the Interparliamentary Union, however, and the im- 
portant place he has held in the two Hague Conferences 
and the general peace movement of Europe were the 
qualifications chiefly considered in determining the Peace 
Society to use its efforts to induce him to visit America. 



